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been taken up, but no principle has been presented with 


the provision of adequate exercises for its thorough master 
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the simpler to the more complex facts of the lang 
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tion of the work must be of this character. 
Much of the observation, obtaining of re- 
sults, and drawing of conclusions must be 
done out of doors, if the student is to be 


brought in contact with nature in the true 


sense, 


Such methods of approach will lead 
to a 


vitalization of the entire subject, to a 


large increase in the number of zoological 
enduring interest in 


ion of the 


students, and to an 


and a greatly enhanced appreciat 
study of animal life. 
We can not emphasize 


Loo strongly the 
fact that, in order to develop in the student 
of the secondary school the correct mental 


attitude toward nature, and thus toward 


zoology, it is very necessary that as much of 


the work as possible should be done out of 
doors. The truth is that field studies em- 
bods some of the most effective experiences 
in stimulating the student to obtain the 
proper perspective toward the seience. For 
this reason field excursions beeome of pri- 
mary importance. If we should arrange the 
method of presentation of elementary ren 


three 


eral zoology into parts: namely, the 
recitation and conference, the laboratory 
exercise, and the field excursion, we should 
eonsider the last to be fully as vital as the 
first and the second, and therefore there 
should be devoted to it equally as mueh 
time and attention. ‘‘Study nature out of 
doors’’ is so simple a statement that many 
of us, it is to be regretted, have failed to 
appreciate fully the significance of its truth 

at least there is not the evidence apparent 
that we have profited by it to the extent 
that we should in our methods of teaching 
elementary zoology. 

Many secondary-school instructors feel 
that much of the present educational sys- 
tem is artificial and foreign to the true 
needs of the lives of their students. There- 
fore, teachers undoubtedly will welcome 


any change in zoological instruction that 


really assists in bringing the young people 


under their immediate supervision into 


especially into 


closer relations with nature, 


closer relations with their own local en- 


vironment, and so tends to direct a part of 


the work of the schools into less artificial 


channels. Certainly instruction through 


the ageney of the field exeursion is a prac- 


tical method of studying animal life, and 


also of aiding students to become more fa- 


miliar with their surroundings. It is a 


means of reducing the amount of 


cogent 


irrelevaney that characterizes much of the 


} 


secondary-school curriculum at the present 


time. Field work is a valuable agent in 


fostering any apparent inclination on the 


part of the student to become better 


adapted to the environment in which he 


lives. 


It is true that there has been a certain 


amount of effort expended, during the past 


few years, to introduce more out of-door 


observation into elementary zoological 
courses, However, schools where sueh 
work has been attempted seriously are 


decidedly in the minority. There are still 


very many secondary schools and very 
many teachers that make no _ provision 
whatsoever for work of this character. 


Such a condition is not due entirely to an- 
lack of ap- 
preciation of this phase of the subject. It 


tagonism toward, nor to the 
appears to be partially the result of ina- 
bility to understand how such instruction 
should be conducted, and partially due to 
lack of training in the outdoor phases of 
the science. 

We have consulted with many teachers 
of seeondary-school zoology from many dif- 
ferent states with reference to their meth- 
It is inter- 


ods of presenting the subject. 


esting to notice that, on enquiring with 


reference to the amount of outdoor zool- 
ogy that is undertaken in their courses, 


only in a comparatively few instances is 
there any such work being accomplished. 
By far the greater number of teachers 
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versity and tercollegiate lectures with olleg \ 


the men. They university libraries a n the Qu Manwanet Wi ( 


and laboratories. In these particulars lege is gi\ t 

there is absolute coeduecation. The se] in tl 

rate college buildings and grounds and The S80) 

undergraduate societies effect segregat turn of t { ! 

for social and athletic purposes. vomen and Ss swe 
Of women’s colleges incorporated in a unres ed 


university, Queen Margaret College, 
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tion irter ¢ tly providit hat ecause they desire that kind of educatio1 
tl I increased gas esha eenenpenligg” an 
1 sh affairs and in philanthropy are dr 
‘ for th er ind for or lar rer numoper or thos vl ) WISI , 
nber ts constit t boa qualify for such work to the ALeSeS \ 
In 1892 the commissioners appointed late movement in women’s education is in 
under the universities (S d et of dicated by the avowed purpose to develop 
1889 empowered each of the Seoteh uni the department of home scie1 and eco 
versities to admit women to graduation nomies in King’s College for Women, Lor 
upon the same condition as those for men lon, into a university department of 
Men and women might be taught together household and social science in order to 
in the same class or in separate classes. train ladies who have no thought of bread- 
The four universities, havir long been vinning for the administra of th 
under the influence of associations for the modern home on scientific prit les, and 
higher education of women, and having for their mission as wives and mothers 
met them as far as the law would allow, and their participation in th yf the 
availed themselves of their new powers community. he effeminization of the 
without delay. universities is not apprehended ere 1S 
After a struggle of three-score years, cO- a predominance of men, and masculine 
education is firmly established in Great litions are firmly established in stu- 
Britain in the field of higher education dent societies and sports wey 
his is the more remarkable since coeduca- also are occupied with their separate s 
tion is little practised and little tolerated in s, and in accorda u nts 
coals “al ben Amone the fir English woman’s out-of-door life hay 
tvpes of coeducational institutions there 1s heir own sports 
1 cistinet tendenev for tl} last tyne The presence of women has 1 affected 
evolved to preva The independent and the eurriculun Z preestablished wid 
solated eco es are not multiply 4 nd, ned range of studies and f1 lom in 
, as with every other kind of school, all ex choice of them prevented this dence 
isting colleges tend to seek an affiliation or of the advent of women. The segregation 
alliance with a university. of the social and athletie life of the women 
The sueeess of eoedueation has banished i he unive rsity-annex colleges has re 
fears and silenced objections to the admis- sulted in genuine coeducation in all mat- 





to university privileges. ters scholastic. 


sion ot women 
of literally ecoeducation 


There is a steadily inereasing number as distinguished fr 


voune women attending the universities. asexual education. The eollege incor 
due in part to the influence of the board of porated in the university and the unre- 
edueation in recognizing degrees and facil stricted coeducational institution are as 
itating the arrangement of practically rapidly as possible securing the benefits 
joint courses of study between the teach pertaining to the annex college, while re- 

and the universities. taining the advantages of equality, free- 


ers’ training colleges a 
dom, and inexpensiveness which they have. 


agreed in the necessity of having 


the head of the 


The old-fashioned governess is passing, 


woman with college training and They are 


and the 


athletics is taking her place 


and s -hola 


Girls do not a woman 
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‘ i i s club year ng tor new 
tut f I ni! it iry } test 
I pronuncia T 
&: ls? 

Th met ilous painst iking vith W | v6 
torn t irse! t secure ertection in the 
writ te rl rds, accompanied wit 
comprehensive indifference to the spoken form, 
is the more singular when one reflects upon 
the utilitarian drift of theories and methods of 
educat , the ultimate goal of which is the 
number of dollars a child may grow to win 
r r than the kind of man he may grow to 


difficult to see why an extra l 
should have a greater economic 
ory. “Ke 
would seem to be served quite as well 
Why 
therefore infinite time, patience and pedagogic 


should be expended in compelling 
with three I’s, 


han o in nomic efh- 


by the spoken o as by the written l. 


energy 


pupils to write para and no 


energy whatever expended in compelling them 
to pronounce history with an o, is a question 
that finds no and 
must probably be referred to psychology for a 
to be that 
the superior importance of correct spelling is 
that 


substantial basis in linguistic history. 


answer in common 


sense 


solution. The practical fact seems 


a delusion, a venerable prejudice has no 

As our new education of industrialism and 
the arts of “ getting on” develops, the preju 
dice in favor of superfluous letters will prob 
When the 


elements have been entirely eliminated from 


ably disappear entirely. cultural 


education, there will doubtless be a general 


“snelling reform” along economic lines; for 
the writing or pronouncing of superfluous syl- 
lables and 


money is the very life of man—according to 
But the 


takes time, and time is money, 
the doctrines of the new education. 
prejudice in favor of correct spelling is likely 
for some time to persist, and education will 
continue to exhibit the peculiar paradox of in- 
finite attention to the 


finite indifference to the spoken letter. 


letter and in- 
We 


education; 


written 


are accustomed to paradoxes in 
they are a part of the humor of the profession, 


and by their transient and stimulating pres- 


eve the monotony of educational proc- 


ence Tre 


) } ; : 
esses. But about this par ilar paradox there 
seems ft son ng prin rd il] l la 
ent d per ent e a law ol ture 

Ho! en s given to pr in tion in 
ie primary sch Ss, very n e high 
sch s, and none t all the ¢ ges The 
primary te icher can not entirely escape re 
9 } ‘ . 7 ¥ 
sponsib \ rr the oral speech of young 

nn ‘ 
upils Ihe reading book compels it But 


such atte 


ntion hardly extends beyond enuncia- 
tion; pronunciation is quite another matter, 
the teacher is 


larger requirement, for which 


equipped. And so mis 


1) 
generally inadeq lately 


placed accents, corrupt vowel sounds, and 


bungled consonants are fastened upon chil- 
dren’s minds as life habits And the pity of it 
is that these slovenly habits of a fe time 


might be prevented by a very little systematic 
But here the monumental 


lifts its rshadowing resence. 
on) 


parad x 


Thousands of dollars will be willingly expended 


to save the written 1 in parallel while not one 
dollar will be expended to save t l ¢ n 
history. Teachers and pupils alik sul 

jected to rigorous examinations to avoid the 
disgrace of bad spelling and are made to pay 


heavy penalties for their blunders, but are a 
lowed to proclaim to the world, without 
or rebuke, their ignorance of pronunciation. 

With the hi 
bility 


h school rests the final responsi- 


‘ 


for such refinements of speech as are 
there is 


sibility 


likely to prevail in a community, yet 
this 
is elaborate 


the 


no official recognition of respon 


whatever. There drill in the tech- 


nique of rhetoric, architecture of para- 


graphs, and the subtleties of punctuation—all 
the devices of artistic written expression, long 
before the 


for artistic expression, which alone can make 


student feels any natural craving 
this sort of instruction useful. There is some 
study of literature, and even the delicacies of 
Shelley’s lyrics and Tennyson’s idyls are dis- 
language often befitting a 


cussed, but in a 


backwoodsman. As one listens to these per- 


formances conducted with careless uncon- 


sciousness of any requirements of artistic oral 
expression, one comes clearly to understand 
why foreigners speak of our language as the 


“ American dialect” of the English tongue. 
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y S I natur I S 
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dra stud S n Ss ndifierencs ) p ] 
correct s i pal I their instructors But 
is that 1 wa pronouncing words 1s i f 
: 
g 1 ¢ ig Indeed this view tf the matt I nt 
} } ° ] 
is qu harmony th the utilitarian 1 1 a it 
scientific tendency of all instruction. I once Mark ru ele! ! 


made an appeal to the members of a college 4 eXpres 
faculty for aid and support of the English de peech Cal ti L of 


partment in securing good English for all di 


partments, and a professor of physics at once dressed, 

responded: “TI don’t care a rap how students f lt 

express themselves, if they only get at the eedy t But 

facts.” I surrendered to the enemy, as the Who dr 

English professor always does, in thes Col s t Li 

flicts between the ideals of culture and th spite of up-to-dat tent t 


ideals of the immediate fact and the ultimats tne sels 
dollar. such a pel detective | 
It is a conspicuous evidence of new stand ever, 


ards that the college, under the dominance 


tural elements of education, instead of being << 
1 col 1 refined scholars influenced | ‘ r 
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I I y qd by 2) While t - 
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mpor t miss in Amer l 
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s vhen was being prepared 
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cate wit! rder t tain his sig I () 
Mr. A. E. Ne ild, Mr. Sidney Lar rt | 1 i 
Mr. W. G King, t three repres I 

tives of tl dustry sit r 

commission, in giving their support to the and dut 

findings generally, desired to make it clear that multi} I 
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as a leal to be worked for. They ex sly 
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pursued f ’ 1 mitant s 
i iJ rece | grad I d, « ver ) [ } mat 
i 1! nM) | f na wcs 4 
\ 1-100 | rmed rad re D Dr. Flexner’s pr - gZ 
10-7 ( 75-85) and B (85-95) l find so1 r t t student r 
ng grades earned during the s rn, is, therefor tirely besid mark 
r by the two groups of students, t [he more 1 1 proposal would be to s 
group < ting tf those A failed train t student that hi inr learn some 
mathematics, tl other otf t r v thing Professor H der s $ deeper 
highest grade in mathematics, as entered nsight than Dr. Flexner vw vrites 
u re d ttl ersit i It is a comn ipression that ithematics is 
listribut difficult, and requires some special faculty for its 
comprehension As a result of this error boys are 
= rn All ¢ ullowed to graduate with ver idequate 
knowledge of mathematics, and the lazy belief that 
: wd Sa he . they have done as well or better t it tl time 
} ) 667 ( 7 nto more languages This s s to r highly 
5 ( f 5 ) = hie S reas ng, for in t ry nature of 
the ¢ e the ice of mathe 
| ’ stud ts matics ir mind that science 
{ | le and 1 lo with time and spac 
tively in 4¢ they ' that is. it ear with n ind that these are the 
16 per ¢ { rk: while tl ultima three-dimens ul world 
S80 stade en ene » homer oped which and from which all our 
. raw mi eventually ymes, it 18 
mathematics, failed in but 6 subjects, or in : : Z 
: very clear that the omission of science and mathe- 
= we pm ;, _ — matics from one’s intellectual equipment is a fatal 


r 
omission and condemns a man to a permanent 
matics, together earned only 7 A’s, that is, place on the sicklist. A boy who pleads inaptitude 
less than one A for every ten students; while for mathematical study, and begs some more con- 


the 90 students who earned A’s in mathematics genial substitute, really pleads laziness and begs 
earned 114 other A’s besides, or nearly 13 A’s_ to be freed from any conception of the only accu- 
for every ten students. rate relations in life we are privileged to know, 
This - yntrast is brought out even more that is to say, measured relations. 

strikingly if we compare the average grad While these words were written with refer- 
earned by each of the two groups of students. ence to college students they evidently apply to 
Taking an E to represent a grade of 60, D of the high-school situation, and suggest a remedy 
724, C of 80, B of 90 and A of 974, the aver- quite the opposite from that proposed by Dr. 
age grade in all subjects of the students who ‘Flexner. 

failed in mathematics is 73.98 per cent., while Ropert E. Morirz 
the average grade of the group which did THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
hematies is 90.22 per cent 2‘*What Is It to be Educated?’’ Boston, 1914, 


‘efore averaged but slightly p. 356 
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